HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL
part well, and, like the partner of his sorrows, he speaks in the
natural accents which give lifelikeness to Scott's most romantic
figures. In the talk of his young ladies and young gentlemen in
love, he was often formal and stilted; but there is not much of
this affected diction here. On the contrary, in many of the most
moving passages the feeling finds spontaneous outlet in something
like the overtones of poetry.
Tradi- This was a case in which the story generated the characters,
tlonal grst the pajr of lovers, and then the father and mother, arbiters
character! ^ ^ event> LUCV Ashton is the innocent sacrifice to the de-
mands of tragic romance, of the tale of woe as Scott had received
it. He describes her first" as of a romantic disposition, delighting
in tales of love and wonder, and readily identifying herself with
those legendary heroines with whose adventures her memory had
become stocked." So Mrs Lennox had described her Arabella,
and Jane Austen her Catherine. But now, he said, the fairy wand
had become the rod of a magician. Her lover was denounced as
the enemy of her house. " She felt herself the object of suspicion,
of scorn, of dislike at least, if not of hatred, to her own family,
and it seemed to her that she was abandoned by the very person
on whose account she was exposed to the enmity of all around
her."1 This was when Lady Ashton had forced a rupture with
the Master of Ravenswood and was preparing her daughter's
union with the affluent Bucklaw. Lucy weeps and laments, and
then subsides into the passivity of sentimental heroines. Finally,
in the madness of despair she stabs the bridegroom, and dies
raving. All this is according to the grim old tale which Scott
followed. His Master of Ravenswood is the ruined hidalgo with
the faithful servitor, as old a figure of romance as the Spanish
tales of chivalry in decay. The Master plays his part well enough;
he is stately and impressive, but has no other distinction from the
ordinary run of Scott's heroes.* It is the same with the other pair
among the four chief personages: the pliable and intriguing Lord
Keeper, well aware that from the worldly point of view it would
1 Chap. xxx.
* Bagehot rightly dismisses the idea that Ravenswood is a character with any
" inwardness," and says : " His proud poverty gives him a distinctness which
otherwise his lineaments would not have. We think little of his love; we
think much of his narrow circumstances and compressed haughtiness " (Literary
Studies, " The Waverlcy Novels ").